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WINNEBAGO TALES 

BY PAUL RADIN 

The first and the second of the following stories were told to me by 
Mr. Joseph Lamere, of the Winnebago tribe, in the summer of 1908. 
They were supposed to explain the origin and significance of a sacred 
bundle, formerly the property of one of the clans, now in the possession 
of Mr. Lamere. 

The bundle consisted of the remains of a bird, the dried skin of a 
long rattlesnake, a number of cane flutes, and two old Winnebago war- 
clubs. The bird is known among the Winnebagoes as a large crow, but it 
is presumably identical with the northern raven of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. 

I could not obtain at the time the name of the clan to which the 
bundle had belonged ; but, to judge from the narrative, I presume it be- 
longs to the Waka n/ dja or Thunder-Bird Clan. 

The third story was told by Mr. Solomon Long Tail, and the last by 
Sam Blowsnake. 

I. THE MAN WHO VISITED THE THUNDER-BIRDS 

In the beginning, Earth-Maker (Ma n una) created the world and human 
beings ; but these were so weak that they were powerless to repel the at- 
tacks of the evil spirits (wa'xopini ci'cik) and the man-eaters or giants 
(wa n 'geru'tcge). These were invariably victorious over the people until 
Earth-Maker sent Hare (wacdji n ge'ga) to deliver the latter from their 
enemies. After many hardships Hare succeeded in ridding the world of 
all the evil spirits that had molested it for so long a time, and, in con- 
junction with the Trickster (wakdju"kaga) , established the Medicine 
Lodge. 

The story I shall tell you now is supposed to have taken place in the 
time intervening between the sending-out of the Trickster and Hare. 

The giants had attacked a certain village, burnt all the lodges, and 
killed and eaten all the inhabitants with the exception of ten small 
boys and one little girl, whom they wished to save until they had grown 
older. The children thus left alone, after they had dried their tears, 
spent all their time in fasting and hunting. As they grew older, all they 
knew about themselves was that they were brothers and sister. They 
knew nothing about their parents, nor about the place they had come 
from. They had a long lodge with five fireplaces and three entrances, — 
one in the east, one in the west, and one in the south. 

The beds were so arranged around the fireplaces that the eldest brother 
slept directly opposite his sister. 
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This sister was treated with all imaginable love and consideration by 
all her brothers. They would not allow her to do any work. They them- 
selves got the fuel, built the fire, cooked the food, washed, dressed, and 
combed her hair. As soon as these tasks were over, they would go out 
hunting and fasting. One night when they were all in bed, it seemed to 
the eldest brother as though he heard some one talking to his sister. 
He kept awake all night, but was so shocked and thunderstruck that he 
could not utter a word. He listened again; and now there was no doubt 
but that some one was talking to his sister, although he could not see 
him. He watched carefully to see if he could detect the person or dis- 
cover him when he left the lodge. At break of day, however, in spite of 
his struggle to keep awake, he fell sound asleep; and when he woke 
up, the person had gone, and his sister was sleeping peacefully. He 
thought this rather peculiar, but said nothing to any of his brothers or 
to his sister. He went hunting, as usual, in the morning, and on his 
return went to sleep. Again the same thing happened, and again just 
at daybreak he fell asleep. There seemed to him no doubt now that the 
person speaking to his sister had forced him to fall asleep just as he was 
leaving the lodge. The third and fourth nights the same thing was re- 
peated; but at daybreak of the fifth day, to his own surprise, he re- 
mained wide awake. He sat up and looked around to see if his brothers 
were all in their proper places. They were sleeping soundly and peace- 
fully. Very much perplexed, he got up, and, waking his brothers, he 
prepared everything as usual, and then went hunting. 

It was generally their custom, when starting in the morning, to go 
together along a certain path for a time, and then separate. This morn- 
ing, however, just before they were to separate, the eldest called out to 
his brothers, "Let us stop here a little and smoke before we separate. 
We ought to do this oftener, so that we can talk things over." So they sat 
down, smoked, and chatted ; then suddenly he rose and said, " Brothers, 
I have had a reason for asking you to stop and chat to-day. I am 
afraid something terrible has happened. During the last four nights a 
man has been talking to our sister. I myself heard him. For the first 
three nights I thought one of you was doing something disgraceful ; but 
I was so choked with shame, that I could not say anything to you about 
it. On the fifth morning, however, I heard him go out, and, sitting up, 
I looked at all of your sleeping-places, and took particular care to see 
if any of them were disordered or if any of you were disturbed in your 
sleep; but you were all sleeping quietly." 

After he had finished speaking, the brothers discussed the incident, 
and finally came to the conclusion that the person who had appeared to 
their sister must have been some good spirit. They knew that such had 
happened before to other people ; and in a way they felt glad that their 
sister had been selected, for they felt sure that it was no evil thing. 
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They said nothing to her, preferring not to embarrass her ; nor did they 
question her about what the eldest brother had heard. Thus things ran 
along for a few months without the brothers gaining any information. 
Finally the sister came to them one day, and told them that she was 
pregnant. They did not show the least surprise, but merely thanked her 
for the welcome information, and assured her that they were glad to 
know that they would soon have a new companion. They told her to 
take good care of herself and to do no work of any kind. 

Months ran along in this way until the time came for her delivery. 
As soon as she told her brothers that she was about to be delivered of 
a child, they built her a little camp near their own, for in those times 
it was not customary for Indians to be present at the confinement of 
their relatives. They supplied the lodge with a nice fireplace, and pro- 
vided for her as best they could. When all was in readiness, she entered 
the new lodge where some of her younger brothers were still working. 
Not very long after her entrance a small iron cradle decorated in the most 
beautiful fashion was suddenly thrust in through the door. The brothers 
ran out immediately to thank the donor, but no one was to be seen. 
(As a matter of fact, it was the father of the child about to be born who 
had made the gift, but this the brothers did not know.) After a short 
time the brothers left the lodge, and the sister remained alone to be deliv- 
ered of a boy. No sooner had the child been born than the ten brothers 
came in, congratulated her, and immediately proceeded to take care of 
their young nephew. So well did they do this, that soon nothing was left 
for her to do but to nurse him. The youngest brother detailed himself 
especially for the work of taking care of his little nephew, quitting hunt- 
ing entirely, and staying home with him. Indeed, he seemed to love the 
little fellow more than all the others. 

Thus things went along until the baby could eat, though not talk. 
One night the eldest brother was awakened, and, sitting up in his bed, 
again heard some one talking to his sister. No one could be seen, how- 
ever; and as on the former occasion, so now, despite his efforts, he fell 
asleep at daybreak. The second night the same was repeated; but on 
the morning of the fifth day he remained awake, and he saw the person 
get up and walk out of the lodge, followed by his sister, who took her 
sewing-material with her. 

When the brothers got up in the morning, they discussed the incident, 
but showed no surprise, because it did not seem strange to them that 
their sister should have followed her husband to his home, wherever 
that was. In the belief that such was the case, they went out hunting, 
as usual. However, when they returned in the evening, and found out 
that their sister had not returned, they became worried, and the eldest 
one said, "I think we had better try to find out where she has gone." 
In the morning he arose and went to seek her, the other brothers having 
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gone hunting, as usual. When they returned in the evening, the eldest 
had not returned, and they resolved to send out the next one to look 
for him. As the second did not return, they became very anxious, fearing 
that something might have happened. So they said to one another, " Let 
two of us go in search of our sister." So the next morning the two next 
in age set out, not to return. Again two were sent out, and they did not 
return. Only four brothers were left now; and they finally decided to 
leave the youngest one home to take care of their little nephew, while 
they would start in search of the missing ones. They did not return. 
Now only the youngest brother was left; and, much as he desired to start 
in search of his brothers, the thought of his little nephew left alone un- 
nerved him. " No," he said to himself, " it won't do for me to leave my 
nephew all alone. Surely something has happened to my brothers. 
Yes, I am going to see what has happened to them; and if I have to die 
— well, all right ! I don't want to live alone." 

Ever since his sister had left, the youngest brother had been feeding 
his nephew on deer-brains. He would boil them and make a gruel out 
of them (this is supposed to be the most excellent food for an infant 
who has no mother to nurse him). The infant was still strapped to his 
cradle-board. So, when finally the youngest brother prepared to go in 
search of his lost brothers, he placed the cradle-board against the wall 
of the lodge, and prepared some deer-tail, which he boiled until it be- 
came soft. Then he freed the baby's arms so that they could move freely, 
and suspended the deer-skin from the top of the lodge in such a way that 
the infant could reach it whenever he wished. Then he started out. 

He had proceeded only a little way when he heard his nephew crying, 
and, losing heart, he returned. "Don't cry, little nephew!" he said: 
" for if Earth-Maker will let me, I will return soon." Then he started 
again, and went a little farther ; but he heard his nephew cry, and returned. 
The third time he started, he proceeded still farther, but again returned. 
The fourth time he started, he ran, for he did not want to be tempted to 
return by hearing the cries of his nephew. 

He took the trail of his brothers, and followed it until he came to two 
camps, — a small one and a large one. He entered the first one, and found 
a very old woman sitting there. As soon as she saw him, she addressed him 
thus : " My poor grandchild, sit down here ! I am very sorry for you." 
And then she went on to tell him what had happened to his sister and 
brothers. She told him that the person who had been talking to his sister 
the last time was a bad spirit; but that the sister had mistaken him for 
the father of her child, and had accompanied him to this camp. How- 
ever, he was not the father, as she afterwards found out. All his brothers 
had been killed by this bad spirit; and she did not believe that he, the 
youngest, would escape their fate. The old woman then proceeded to 
tell him that his sister was by this time so completely under the influence 
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of this bad spirit, that she was as bad as he, and preferred to help her 
husband rather than her brother. 

"Now, listen, my grandchild! The first thing that the bad spirit will 
ask you to do to-night will be to prepare a sweat-bath for him; and 
in order to do that, he will tell you to fetch a certain stone. That stone 
belongs to him, and it is placed there for a certain purpose. Just as soon 
as you touch it, it will begin to roll down the hill, and you will roll with 
it. That is how some of your brothers met their death. Now, you just 
take a pole, walk up the opposite side of the hill, and touch it with the 
pole, and it will then roll down the hill. As soon as it has stopped roll- 
ing, you can pick it up and take it home. When you have brought this 
home, your brother-in-law will tell you to get the bark of a certain very 
large tree. That tree belongs to him, and he keeps it there for a cer- 
tain purpose. Just as soon as you touch the bark of the tree, the bark 
will fall on you and kill you. Some of your brothers met their death in 
that way. Now you take a stick and go as near as you can to the tree, 
and throw the stick at it. It will hit the bark, which will fall off. Then 
just take as much of it as you want and bring it to him. When you 
have brought this, he will send you out again and tell you to fetch the 
lodge-pole for the sweat-house. When you get to the place where he has 
sent you, you will find four large rattlesnakes lying curled up. These 
are what he meant you to get. Some of your brothers met their death 
there. They were killed by the snakes. So now, my grandson, take some 
tobacco along with you and give it to them, and ask them not to hurt you. 
Those snakes do not belong to him; but he is more powerful than they, 
and he keeps them there as his slaves. He just gives them enough to eat 
and to drink. However, they have never had anything to smoke, and they 
will be glad to accept your gift and not molest you. I shall put in my 
influence to help you with them, and then you will be able to take them 
with you. When you come to your brother-in-law's place, put their heads 
in the ground and twist their tails, and so you will have the finest of lodge 
structures. After this has been done, he will tell you to pick up the stone 
with your naked hand and carry it into the sweat- house. Now, you know 
the stone belongs to him, and his purpose is to have it stick to your hand 
and burn you up. That is how some of your brothers met their fate. 
Now, my grandson, when it comes to that point, try to find some excuse 
to leave him, and come over to see me before you pick up the stone." 

Shortly after the old woman had finished, the sister entered, and, 
seeing her brother, immediately addressed him. "Brother, I have 
brought you something to eat." Then she handed him a wooden bowl 
containing a large amount of liver as dry as a bone. He took the bowl, 
and, as soon as he had noticed the contents, threw the bowl and liver 
straight into the face of his sister. "I am not accustomed to eating this 
kind of food," he said. "My brothers, who brought me up, never gave 
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me any food like this." His sister then left the lodge, and, it being supper- 
time, the old woman cooked him a supper of vegetables. After he had 
finished his supper, his sister came in again. "Tenth-Son, your brother- 
in-law wants you to prepare his sweat-bath. He is accustomed to use a 
certain stone that you will find yonder on the hill, and which he wishes 
you to get." Then she left the lodge. Her brother went to the hill, and, 
following the advice of his grandmother, ascended it on the side opposite 
the stone, and touched it with his stick, when it rolled rapidly down the 
hill. 

He then carried it to his brother-in-law's lodge, but left it outside. Then 
he went in to inform the latter that he had brought the stone. His brother- 
in-law merely nodded, and told him to fetch the bark for the lodge struc- 
ture. This he set out to do ; and when he came near the tree, he carefully 
took a position of safety, and touched the bark with his stick. It fell 
with a terrific crash, and he took as much as he needed and carried it to 
his brother-in-law. The latter merely nodded when it was brought, and 
sent him to get the lodge-poles. When he came to the place where the 
snakes were confined, he took some tobacco and threw it to them. They 
accepted it, and allowed him to seize them and carry them to his brother- 
in-law. Arrived there, he stuck their heads in the ground, and twisted 
their tails, thus forming the poles of the sweat-bath lodge. Then he put 
the bark over these poles, and the structure was complete. As soon as 
everything was in readiness, his brother-in-law told him to place the stone 
in the lodge. Instead of doing this, however, he got up some excuse and 
went to see the old woman. She prepared something for him, rubbed his 
hands and arms with it thoroughly, and told him to return to the sweat- 
bath lodge immediately and do as his brother-in-law had asked. This he 
did, and, much to the disgust of the latter, the stone did not burn him in 
the least. Indeed, he got so provoked that he said to him ironically, 
" You think you are a clever fellow, don't you ? I don't want to take a 
bath at all." And with this he went to sleep, and Tenth-Son returned 
to his grandmother, with whom he stayed over night. 

That night the old woman gave him further advice. " Grandson, you 
have done nobly, and I am very proud of you ; but the hardest still re- 
mains to be done. To-morrow your brother-in-law will ask you to go 
out hunting with him, and he will take you out a considerable distance 
until he shall have killed a large buck-deer, which he will ask you to 
pack with your bow-string so that the antlers of the deer are near your 
back. His intention is to have you run the antlers into your skull. If he 
does not succeed in that, he will step on the tail-end of your moccasin, 
to make you stumble and have the antlers break your back. Some of your 
brothers met their fate in that way." Then both fell asleep. 

Early the next morning his sister came and said, " Tenth-Son, your 
brother-in-law wants you to go hunting with him." So he went along with 
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him; and after they had continued on their course for some time, the 
brother-in-law killed a big buck-deer and told the boy to pack it. The 
boy knew what was going to happen, but nevertheless he said, " I have not 
got any pack-string. How can I pack it?" — "Why, take your bow- 
string and do it. What is the matter with you, anyhow ? Come, I will 
pack it for you," he was answered angrily. So he untied the boy's bow- 
string and packed the deer for him. He doubled the deer up so that his 
antlers were quite near the boy's back. But the boy had been careful 
enough to secrete a whetstone under the hair of his forehead, as his grand- 
mother had instructed him, so that the bow-string would touch this stone 
instead of his forehead. When all was in readiness, they started home. 
The brother-in-law waited to see what would happen ; but, as the bow- 
string did not seem to cut the head of the young man, he proceeded to 
step on the tail of his moccasins. To his surprise, the bow-string broke 
in two, causing the boy to stumble, but not injuring him, for the bow-string 
went one way, and the pack the other. " What did you do that for ?" the 
boy asked. " Oh, just for fun," his brother-in-law answered. "I wanted 
to see what you would do." Then, much provoked, the bad spirit packed 
the deer with his own pack-strap, and walked home. The young boy re- 
turned to his grandmother. 

The grandmother prepared the supper, and said to him, " Grandson, 
you have done wonderfully well. You have fared far better than any 
of your brothers; but to-morrow will be a very hard day, and I don't 
know how I am going to help you. Your brother-in-law will ask you to 
go out hunting again, and will send you to head off a deer. Then sud- 
denly it will commence to snow severely; and before you are aware of it, 
you will be alone in the timber with no footprints to guide you. I shall 
not be able to help you then; but if you can think of anything that you 
obtained from the good spirits while fasting, or of any other way whereby 
you can protect yourself, do so to-night. That is all, my grandson." 

In the morning, as usual, the sister came, and said, "Tenth- Son, your 
brother-in-law wants you to go out hunting with him." So he accom- 
panied him, and they went along until late in the afternoon. Suddenly 
a bear jumped out of the brush, and, on seeing the hunters, ran away. 
The brother-in-law called the young boy, and said, " Now, you stay here 
while I take after him; and don't get frightened, because you can see my 
tracks right along." 

As soon as he got out of sight, it began to snow and got very cold. The 
boy was not prepared for this, and had no extra garment. He kept in the 
track of his brother-in-law as long as it was visible, but the fast-falling 
snow soon obliterated the last trace. He was lost. He stood there without 
moving for some time, and then began to cry. He cried not so much for 
himself as for his little nephew, whom he pictured to himself left alone 
to starve. Suddenly he heard a voice near him. He wiped his tears away, 
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and there in front of him stood a tall man. " Tenth-Son, don't you know 
me?" — "No," answered the boy, "I never saw you before." — "Why, 
uncle," the person said, " I am the one whom you left in the cradle-board 
when you ran away from me. Your brother-in-law is right over the hill 
yonder, skinning the bear. You go right over there now, and you will see 
that he has a nice fire built for himself. He is cooking some meat. When 
you get there, just take the meat that he has cooked out of the fire, and 
eat it yourself. He'll tell you to put it away; but don't pay any attention 
to him, and go right on eating. Afterwards he'll tell you to take the bear 
and pack it; and then you just tell him you won't do it; let him do it 
himself. He will then threaten to kill you, but you just keep on refusing. 
Then he will get very angry and get ready to strike you. Just when he 
raises his club, call out, 'Waka n djatcora! Nephew, I'm about to be 
killed,' and I shall be there to help you." 

So the young man did as he had been told, and found his brother-in- 
law busy skinning and cooking the bear. He went straight to the fire 
and took the cooked meat out. "What are you doing there?" said the 
brother-in-law. "Put that back, and don't touch it again." The young 
man paid no attention to him. The brother-in-law said nothing for a 
while. Then he said, " Tenth-Son, pack the bear for me." — "I will not," 
answered the latter; " do it yourself." — " If you don't do it," retorted the 
former, " I shall kill you." But the young fellow persisted in his refusal, 
and this so enraged his brother-in-law that he lifted his club to strike 
him. Just as he was about to strike him, the boy cried out, " Waka n 
djatcora! Nephew, I'm about to be killed." Immediately there stood 
in front of him his nephew. The nephew then addressed the evil spirit. 
"What are you trying to do to the boy?" he asked. "Oh, nothing," 
the brother-in-law answered; "I was just fooling with him." — "Well, 
I'll fool with you too," the nephew said. And with that, he lifted his 
club and struck him on the head. It was like a thunder-crash, and the 
evil spirit was smashed to pieces. There was nothing left of him. Then 
the nephew addressed his uncle. "I'll take the bear home for your 
grandmother." He thereupon packed the bear. "Uncle," he continued, 
" my mother has wronged you much, and although she was influenced, 
and compelled to do much of what she did, by the evil spirit, nevertheless 
you have a right to do with her what you will. I leave that to you en- 
tirely. If you think that you have suffered so much pain and hardship 
that you ought to have your revenge, you may kill her." — "Well," 
answered the uncle, " I have indeed grieved very much, not so much for 
my brothers and myself as for you; and, although I know she was influ- 
enced by the evil spirits, she must not live." 

So they went home to the old woman, and then the uncle went to his 
sister's camp, killed her, and set the camp afire. They cut up the bear 
into chunks, and gave it to the old woman. Then the uncle said, " Grand- 
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mother, I am going to leave you;" and the grandmother said, "All right, 
grandson, I am going to leave you also. This is not my home. I just 
came up here to help you. My home is way down underneath the earth. 
The meat you gave me will last me almost as long as the world lasts, 
and all that I ask of you is to remember me occasionally by sacrificing 
some tobacco. I am the head spirit of the mice." 

After she had departed, the nephew said, "Well, uncle, now I'll have 
to leave you too. I am going to my father. I only came here because my 
father asked me to." But the uncle said, "Nephew, if you go away, I'll 
go along with you. You are not going to leave me here alone, are you?" 
But the nephew replied, "Uncle, Earth- Maker does not permit us to take 
human beings to our homes, and I am sure my father would not like it. 
If you don't come along, I'll give you all kinds of supernatural powers. 
We can give greater supernatural powers for the warpath than any other 
spirits Earth-Maker has created. I '11 also endow you with long life, and 
allow you to give to your children as long a life as you wish. I will also 
see that you have abundant game. You will only have to sit at your door 
to get all the game you desire. And as much wealth as you desire I will 
bestow on you. As Earth- Maker does not permit us to take human 
beings like yourself to our homes, you can only see us when we come on 
earth or when we appear to you in visions, when you are fasting." But 
the uncle continued, "No, nephew, I am going along with you. I can't 
live without you." As the nephew saw it was of no avail, he said, " Step 
in my trail four times as you are about to start." And the uncle stepped 
in his trail four times as he was about to start, and up they went. 

They came to the western horizon. When they came pretty near the 
home of the nephew, the uncle saw that the country was very similar to 
our own. They continued until they came to an oak timber; there they 
stopped. The nephew thereupon took his uncle between his palms and 
rubbed him; and he became smaller and smaller, until he was about the 
size of a thunder-bird egg. Then he placed him in a nest in the fork of one 
of the oak-trees, and said to him, "Uncle, stay here and be contented. 
Don't be uneasy. I shall come back to you in four days to see how you 
are getting along." He then went home to his father. 

His father asked him, "Well, son, what have you been doing?" He 
knew very well what his son had been doing, but he merely asked the 
question to see what answer he would get. The son answered, " Father, 
I have brought my uncle along with me." — "Well, where is he?" — 
" Over yonder in the tree. I'm going back to see him in four days." — 
"Well, son, it is not our custom to do what you have done^but as you 
have got him over here, I guess we will let it go." 

After four days the nephew went to see his uncle, and he found him 
with his bill just sticking out of the egg, like a little chicken. " Uncle, 
you are doing fine; just be contented, and I will be back to see you in four 
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days." When he came again, he found his uncle just hatched. " Uncle, 
you are doing fine ; just be contented, and I will be back in four days." 
When he came again, he found his uncle standing on the edge of the nest. 
" Uncle, you are doing fine ; just be contented, and when I return in four 
days, you can go to my father's house with me." When he came again, 
the uncle was standing on the top of the tree, just over the nest, — a 
full-grown beautiful thunder-bird. "Ah, uncle, you look fine! Your 
feathers are far more beautiful, and you look far stronger than any of 
the rest of us." Thereupon the uncle jumped from the tree, and found 
his bow and arrows lying on the ground ready for him. He picked them 
up, and, together with his nephew, went to the home of Big-Hawk, the 
chief of the Thunder- Birds. 

Here he stayed for a few days. One day he said to his nephew, " Let 
us go out, take a look at the country, and shoot some pigeons." So he 
and his nephew went around shooting pigeons with bow and arrow, and 
would stop to build a fire and cook their pigeons in the open. 

(The main food of the thunder-birds at that time were snakes and all 
kinds of subterranean and aquatic animals.) 

One day toward evening, the uncle, who was doing all the shooting, 
as his nephew only used a club, aimed at a pigeon; but the arrow missed 
aim, and struck a spring, where there was some white chalk. He went 
to get his arrow, and painted himself with the chalk that had adhered 
to the point of the arrow. When he joined his nephew later, the latter 
saw the chalk on his face, and said excitedly, " Where did you get that, 
uncle?" — "What do you mean?" asked the uncle. — "Why, what 
you have on your face. Those are the faeces of the beaver, and big 
ones, too. You just give that to my father, and tell him that he may use 
half of it for himself, and give the other half to his people." The uncle 
said, " You are speaking foolishly, nephew ; I have not seen any beaver." 
The nephew, however, replied, " Uncle, that is a beaver, and that is all 
there is to it." — "Well," answered the uncle, "you can tell your father 
whatever you want to, but I 'm not going to give him something I have 
not seen." With that they started home, the nephew hurrying in order 
to inform his father of the great game they had discovered. 

When they got home, the nephew told his father that his uncle had 
found a very large beaver, and had given half of it to him and half to his 
people, to be used at a feast. The old man was delighted at this, and in 
the morning he took as many people as wanted to come along, roused the 
beaver out of his hole, killed him, and gave a great feast. From that time 
on the uncle and his nephew went out to hunt beaver regularly, and each 
time they found more. They also discovered other animals, — leeches, 
and different species of worms. 

After the uncle had lived among the thunder-beings for a number of 
years, hunting with his bow and arrow, the chief thunder-beings decided 
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to hold a secret meeting and discuss the advisability of keeping him 
among them. Big-Black-Hawk was also there. At that meeting it was 
decided that it would be impossible to keep the uncle with them forever. 
While he was unquestionably benefiting them very much, nevertheless 
it did not seem proper that an earth-born individual should live with 
thunder-beings. They did not decide upon any definite date, but they 
determined that he should not stay among them very much longer. 
When some of the younger Thunder- Birds heard of this decision, they 
resolved to get rid of him as soon as possible. 

Now, there was a very large water-spirit who inhabited a lake near by, 
whose banks were so steep and precipitous that the thunder-beings could 
never harm him with their thunder and lightning. They would often go 
around to look at him, but they could never injure him. 

The scheme of the young Thunder-Birds was to entice the uncle to the 
lake, and, while pretending to have him look at the water-spirit, push 
him in. So they told the nephew to come along with them, bringing his 
uncle. "Tell him," they said, "to take his bow and arrow along, for we 
are going to look at the water-spirit, and perhaps your uncle, who does 
such wonderful things, can devise some means of capturing the spirit." 

So they all went to the lake, and while the uncle was looking at the 
water-spirit, they pushed him in. The bank was extremely steep, and 
he was immediately killed. Then they went home, leaving the nephew 
to weep for his lost uncle. 

The nephew commenced mourning for him and walked around the 
lake for four years. One day while thus walking, he noticed a wing- 
feather drifting toward the bank. He took it home with him, rubbed it 
between his palms, and transformed it into a thunder-bird egg. Then he 
put it in the fork of an oak-tree, and he said, "Uncle, I shall be back in 
four days." When he returned after four days, the bill was just sticking 
out of the egg. "That's all right, uncle, I shall be back in four days." 
When he came back, the egg was fully hatched. "It's all right, uncle, I 
shall be back in four days." At the end of the four days, the uncle was 
standing at the edge of the nest. " It's all right, uncle, I shall be back in 
four days." In the mean time the nephew had spoken to his father, Big- 
Black-Hawk, and he had said, "My son, we can't have that uncle of 
yours around here; you will have to take him back to the place where 
he came from. You may tell him that he may have anything he wants." 

Then the nephew went to his uncle and found him perched on the top 
of the tree just over the nest, but he did not look as beautiful nor as strong 
as he did the first time. He looked like an ordinary thunder-bird. He 
came down to greet his nephew, and they talked for a long time. The 
nephew told his uncle how he had mourned his death, but, in spite of all, 
his father would not allow him to stay with them. " Earth-Maker would 
not like it," my father says, "for he would not want human beings to live 
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together with the thunder-beings. Uncle, I have grieved long over what 
the thunder-beings did to you, and I am now going to take my revenge 
by telling you something. My father says that he will give you any one 
of the war-clubs that we possess. When you enter the lodge, you will see 
a large number of them hanging along the walls of the lodge. Some look 
much better than others ; but there will be one right next to the door, 
that looks the shabbiest of them all. Take that one, and then you will 
make them weep just as they made me weep." Then they went home, 
and Big-Black-Hawk told the uncle that he must return to earth, but 
that he would give him any of the clubs that he saw suspended in the 
lodge. 

The uncle got up, walked around the lodge, examining the clubs one 
after another. When he got near the door, he turned around and said, 
" I thank you all for giving me this club, the worst of them all, for I don't 
want to take the best one that you have. I shall be perfectiy satisfied with 
this shabby one." He took it, and, just as his nephew had said, all the 
thunder-beings hung their heads and wept. 

In the centre of the lodge there was a little bowl filled with some liquid. 
Big-Black-Hawk got up and presented it to the uncle, and told him to 
drink. As he drank he seemed to hear the voices of millions of people 
begging for their lives. What he drank was really the brains of all the 
people that he was going to kill on the warpath. " What happened while 
you were drinking," Big-Black-Hawk said to him, "is a vision of what 
that club that you took is going to do for you." 

Then the nephew took his uncle, and, rubbing him between his palms, 
transformed him into human shape again, and accompanied him back 
to earth. He said to him, " Uncle, you may see me whenever you want 
to," and he bade him good- by and left him. 

The uncle joined a tribe of Indians, and immediately began to go on 
the warpath; and by virtue of his wonderful club he was able to kill as 
many persons as he wanted to. 

After he had gone on doing this for several years, the thunder-beings 
held another council, and Big-Black-Hawk said, "This will never do. 
If that man keeps on, he will soon destroy all the people on the earth. 
That club must be taken away from him." So he sent his son down to tell 
his uncle that his club would have to be changed. The nephew came to 
the earth, and told his uncle that he would have to take his club away 
from him, but that he would substitute one in its place that would do him 
excellent service. The uncle was very much displeased to hear this. 
Then the nephew called a meeting of all the different spirits of the earth. 
He had his uncle make a club exactly like the one that was to be taken 
away. He also told him to make a whistle. If ever he was on the war- 
path, and would blow that whistle, it would be the same as the voice of a 
thunder-bird, and they would send him their powers. The club, too, 
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would possess great powers, although it would not possess the magical 
power of the first club. 

Then the spirits who were assembled in council said, " We will endow 
him with our special powers." The snake gave him the power of con- 
cealing himself. The carnivorous birds gave the power of telling where 
the enemy was, and of seeing them in the night-time. " In return for this, 
we shall eat the flesh of the people you kill," they said. The spirits 
underneath the earth said, " We shall give you a medicine. If you paint 
yourself with it, you will have more strength than your enemies. You 
will be able to outrun them; and if they follow you and get your scent, 
this will overpower them, and they will not be able to go any farther." 
Then the nephew returned to his home. The war-club and the powers 
bestowed on the uncle were handed down from one generation to an- 
other, always remaining in a certain clan. 

Thus things went on until the Indians came in contact with the whites.. 
They saw the steel points of the whites, and thought the club would look 
better if it contained these points. This they decided to do after a great 
meeting and feast had been held. 

2. — THE ORPHAN BOY WHO WAS CAPTURED BY THE BAD THUNDER- 
BIRDS 

In a little village there once lived an orphan boy and his grandmother. 
As the boy grew up, he found a chum of the same age. One day they 
went out to get some hickory-wood to make bird-arrows. When these 
arrows were ready, the orphan boy went out hawk-hunting. He cap- 
tured a young pigeon-hawk. He got fond of it, and kept it at home as a 
pet. 

One day he put some tobacco in a little bundle and tied it around the 
hawk's neck. Soon after this the pigeon-hawk disappeared, but it re- 
turned not long after without the tobacco-bundle. So he put another 
bundle around its neck, and soon the bird again disappeared. This 
incident was repeated again and again. 

One day long after, when the hawk was full grown, the boy again tied 
a bundle of tobacco around its neck, and told the bird that he thanked 
it that it had stayed with him so long, but now that it was full grown, 
if it cared to, it could go wherever it wished. Thereupon the bird flew 
away and never returned. 

The two chums, one day, went out again to find some dogwood for 
pointed arrows. They went around the brush, and accidentally got sepa- 
rated, for it was a cloudy and rainy day. While they were separated, the 
bad thunder-spirits seized the orphan and carried him to their home. 

The chum hunted for him a long time, but then gave up in despair 
and returned home. The chum returned day after day to the place where 
his friend had disappeared, to search for him and to mourn for him. 
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When the bad spirits seized the orphan, they tied him to the floor, 
binding his wrists and feet to stakes. Their purpose was to hold him in 
this position until there was nothing left in his stomach, because it was 
their rule that only then would they devour human beings. 

While the boy was thus extended, they watched him carefully in order 
to prevent his escape. 

One day the little pigeon-hawk thought he would go to see this person 
of whom the thunder-spirits were talking so much. What was his sur- 
prise to recognize in the prisoner the man who had given him all the 
tobacco, and with whom he had lived for so long a time. 

He went out and killed some pigeons; roasted them, and put some 
bones and some of the meat under ,his wings, and went back to see the 
prisoner. He managed as best he could to drop some meat into his 
mouth. He kept on doing this every day until the bad thunder-spirits 
began to mistrust him. " This man," they said to themselves, " ought to be 
cleaned out by this time; and if he is not, that pigeon-hawk must be feed- 
ing him secretly." So the next time the hawk appeared, they decided to 
put him out. One of them took hold of him and pushed him towards 
the door. The pigeon-hawk, however, intentionally fell into the fire, 
burnt himself badly, and, crying at the top of his voice, ran to his brother, 
Big-Black-Hawk, the chief of the Thunder-Birds. " What is the matter, 
brother?" the latter asked. So Pigeon- Hawk told his brother the whole 
story as piteously as he could, — how the man who was now starving 
had befriended him on earth, and given him much tobacco; and how he 
was now a prisoner and about to be devoured. 

Big-Black-Hawk got angry, and went over to the place where the 
prisoner lay, and told the spirits that they had done wrong in bringing 
this man up there to be eaten; that he had tried to be patient, and had not 
reprimanded them. When, however, they pushed one of their own com- 
rades into the fire, he could no longer be quiet. They could not have their 
prisoner. So he cut the prisoner loose, and took him along with him. 

Little Pigeon-Hawk, in the mean time, brought him pigeons, roasted 
them, and fed him, for he was almost starved to death. After the prisoner 
got stout again, he made a bow and some arrows for himself, and went 
out hunting with little Pigeon-Hawk. 

(After a while he found some beavers and grizzly bears, and the story 
repeats itself as in the preceding one. The first beaver was found through 
accident by an arrow falling into a well and getting smeared with chalk. 
When the orphan found they were anxious to have these beavers and 
grizzly bears, he went out hunting for them regularly. Now, these ani- 
mals had been there all the time, but being spirits themselves, like the 
thunder-spirits, they possessed the power of hiding themselves from 
them, although this did not protect them from the Indians.) 

After a while Big-Black-Hawk told his younger brother that he would 
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have to bring his human friend back to the earth. " It is not that I don't 
like him," Big-Black-Hawk said, "but he does not belong here, and 
Earth-Maker would not approve of it." So Big-Black-Hawk told the 
orphan that he had benefited the thunder-spirits very much, but that he 
could not remain with them, and would have to return to his home. He 
gave him a club, of which, however, he was to make a substitute be- 
fore he went back to earth. 

Pigeon-Hawk took him back; and when he came to the earth, the 
orphan made a club and returned the original to Pigeon-Hawk. 

The next evening his old chum came to the brush as usual, and was 
very much surprised to find him there. The orphan told his friend to go 
home and order some young unmarried people to build a lodge and have 
it scented with white-cedar leaves. 

The chum did as he was bidden; and after that, he, and the orphan 
armed with his club, went to the lodge and told the unmarried young 
people to go out hunting and bring a large buck, for they wanted to make 
a feast. The orphan assured the people that they would have no diffi- 
culty in finding one; they had but to go across the hill. 

They did as they were bidden, and came home with a large buck. 
Then he told them to invite to the feast as many people as they wished. 
After a few days, and when all were assembled in the lodge, the orphan 
told the people of his experiences in the land of the Thunder- Birds. He 
then told the unmarried people to get two more deer for next day's feast. 
The next day he told them the same. On the fourth day he told them 
to get four big bears. On this day he told them that he and his friend 
were going to look around the country the next day, and, if any young 
men wished to come along, they might. 

They all understood what he meant ; i. e. that he was going on the war- 
path ; so a good many decided to go along. They travelled that day until 
noon. Then the orphan told a few of his companions to go a little way 
and kill some animals. At supper-time he told them the same. After 
supper he told his companions that he was going to attack a certain camp. 
The spirit-birds and other animals were helping and directing him, so 
that he knew he would have no difficulty in finding the camp he was in 
search of. 

When all was ready, they started out, and killed all the inhabitants 
of the camp. They kept on going from camp to camp, killing all the 
inhabitants. After they had killed the inhabitants of the fourth camp, 
the orphan told his friends that he was now going to stop, and would 
thereafter only go on the warpath in order either to revenge some one 
or to attack an enemy. 
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3. HOW THE TWO DIVISIONS OF THE WOJNEBAGOES CAME TOGETHER 

There once was a village of Winnebagoes. The chief lived there. 
He ruled over all the people of that village. They did just what he asked 
them to do. One day a war-party started with his consent. 

Now, this chief had four daughters and two sons. The old man said 
to his older son, "Young men of your age generally fast, and go out to 
the woods and pray that some great spirit may bless them; but you have 
never done what people of your age are accustomed to do." 

It was the custom in the olden time that he who returned with a scalp 
should be given a wampum belt as a prize. This he had to give to one 
of his sisters. 

The young man, the older of the two brothers, went on a warpath. 
When the members of the warpath came back, he was the third of those 
who had taken a scalp. 

When Indians return from a warpath, they generally march through 
the village with the scalps suspended from poles. 

While they were thus marching through the village, the old chief saw 
his son, the third in the line. So he made fun of him, and said, "As old 
as I am, if I were to go on the warpath, I should come back the first; 
and if I should go, my sisters would march around the village with the 
first prize." The young man felt hurt, and walked out of the ranks, 
homeward. When he got home, his mother had his meal ready for him, 
which she had cut into chunks and put into a wooden bowl. The dish 
was set before the young man. Before he had taken anything, the father 
came in, and, taking some ashes, threw some into the dish. The boy did 
not eat anything. Four times war-parties started out, but only at the 
fourth time did the boy come home first. He did not eat anything at 
that time. ,Even on the return of the fourth expedition, the father made 
fun of the young man. When he arrived home, the father again threw 
ashes into his food. Then the young man took his blanket and wrapped 
himself in it, covering his head ; and he sat down and said not a word. 
As he was lying down, he thought of his father's actions. He thought 
that his father did not like him, and he preferred to die rather than to live. 
He went away toward the wilderness, taking his best clothing and bow 
and arrows, and blackened his face every morning. He wanted to die. 
He travelled four days, running all the time. Then he came to a village 
on the morning of the fifth day. It was just about sunrise when he came to 
the village. It was foggy. He went up on a hill. When he got there, he 
saw the village lying underneath. He saw the long pole that stood in front 
of the chief's house. When he first started from his home, he had made 
up his mind to die in the wilderness ; but when he saw the village, he 
hated to go there and be killed. But he remembered that he had intended 
to go to the wilderness to die; so he grew brave again, and went to the 
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chief's house. He put on his best clothes and marched towards the 
camp. 

While mourning, the perspiration had trickled over his blackened face 
and made long streaks. Then he went and stood in front of the chief's 
house. The house of the chief, in the olden days, had a shed supported 
on four forked tree-stumps. While he was standing at the door of the 
house, the chief's youngest daughter was just coming out; and when 
she saw this man standing in front of the door early in the morning, 
she screamed at the top of her voice. Then her father said, "What 
is the matter? Why are you yelling?" And she replied, "My brother 
is standing at the door." Her brother had been buried a day before that. 
(When a chief or any member of his family dies, the whole village gen- 
erally mourns.) The old man said, "Tell him to come in." So they in- 
vited him in. As he walked, every one in the lodge looked at him, and 
noticed that he looked exactly like the dead person ; his clothing was the 
same, and his movements were the same. The old man then told the 
public crier to announce to the people of the village that his son had 
come to life again ; that the women should comb their hair, paint them- 
selves, and be joyful and happy, as before. Then they sent for the partner 
of the boy who had died. They told him that his partner had come to 
life again. 

In the old days the chief's house had a scaffold in the rear, on which 
the chief's son always slept. This scaffold was supported on four tree- 
stumps, and was about four feet from the ground, so that a little ladder 
was required to ascend to it. 

Then the old chief talked to his son, and said to him, "Whenever you 
want to go anywhere, let your sister (waitcggra *) and aunt (tcu n 'wi n 2 ) 
know of it, because in this part of the world three, four, or even five 
pairs of moccasins would not last very long. They will make you all 
you need to carry on a trip." 

The young man was a very lively, swift hunter. When he did not 
want to hunt, he would kill a few deer. One night his partner came 
home late in the evening, and said, "Partner, I have just been notified 
that a party are going out travelling, and they told me to tell some person 
about it, so I have come to tell you." — " All right ! " was the answer. The 
next day, as it was just getting dark, his partner came around again, 
and said, "They have already gone." So both struck out on the trail 
immediately. They had determined upon a place to meet, and there they 
overtook the other members of the expedition. 

On the warpath it is customary for each person to fall in line in the 
order of his arrival at the meeting-place. A certain distance must also 
be observed between him and the next person. No person was per- 

1 Literally, " younger sister," said by a male. 

2 Literally, " father's sister." 
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mitted under any circumstances to pass in front of those ahead of him. 
When resting, it was the custom to look in the direction from which they 
had been coming. 

As the two partners had come last, they were the last in line. Then 
the head warrior's nephew — the one who serves him — was told to 
count the number of men in the party. This he did, and found the 
expected number. "The whole party is here," he said. Then the head 
warrior got up, and said, " Follow me!" and they all got up but one. Now 
one man was lying on his belly, who did not get up when the others did. 
Then some one said, "Who is that lying down?" And a few looked 
down on this fellow, and they saw it was the chief's son, — a very un- 
usual thing among Indians. So one of the party said, "Say, that is this 
prisoner we have." This he said jokingly. Some of the others heard this 
remark about the so-called prisoner, and they said, " Stop saying that ! 
for we don't know who that prisoner is. He may be our protection." 
Then they started to travel again. They travelled all night until morning. 
Then the warrior told his nephew to take the war-bundle and place it 
on the ground carefully and gently. Thereupon the head warrior arose 
and spoke. "Friends, I want to say something to you. Our chief's son 
is along with us, and he has only one pair of moccasins with him. We 
shall each of us have to give him one pair of ours." Every one consented, 
and the chief's son thus had plenty to wear. Then they travelled again 
four days and four nights. When day dawned, the old chief arose, and 
said, " I am going to appoint one of you to go and kill an enemy for me." 
So he took a handful of tobacco and walked up to an Indian named 
White-Eagle-Feather (Witca'wixcepsgaga'). White- Eagle-Feather took 
the tobacco, and said, "You all know that I am the only one that can 
kill a man in the middle of his own village." The man that passed the 
tobacco around went to all the others, offering them the same ; but they 
all refused. When he came to the two who had joked about the so-called 
prisoner, they also refused, but added, " Give it to the prisoner we 
have." They passed it to him, and he said, " Ha n ho', all right ! I am 
willing to follow suit to what White-Eagle-Feather said, and I will also 
bring you the scalp of one who wears a medal around his neck." 1 Then 
these two started. Then the two men ran along all day until noon, when 
they came to a large rock; and White- Eagle-Feather said, "Here is the 
place where I usually sharpen my knife to cut the scalps of our enemies." 
And then they began to whet their knives on the rock. " Don't get too 
smooth an edge on your knife, but get a rough one, because you can cut the 
scalo off better," said White-Eagle-Feather. They travelled until sundown, 
and then they came to the village of their enemies. It was a very large vil- 
lage. They came up a long hill, and looked down upon the village. White- 

1 The reference is to medals that have frequently been distributed among the chiefs 
of Indian tribes. 
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Eagle-Feather said, " I can stand up erect and look at them, but they 
cannot see me." He looked out to find the chief's lodge. The chief's 
son said and did everything that White-Eagle- Feather said and did. In 
the evening they went down toward the village, and travelled all night 
among them, just as if they belonged there. They stayed until morning 
in front of the chief's house. The sun had come to the top of the trees. 
Then two people came out of the chief's lodge. Each of the two Winne- 
bagoes then gave a war-whoop and attacked the two that had come out. 
The young chief killed his man first, scalped him, and took his medal, 
and said to White-Eagle-Feather, "I am going." White- Eagle-Feather 
joined him, and together they ran through the heart of the village. They 
ran together quite leisurely. After a while they were pursued, and the 
pursuers were gaining on them. White- Eagle-Feather made a jump or 
two and got ahead of the young man, and said, " Young man, I am going. 
Do the best you can." The enemy was getting nearer and nearer. As 
the enemy was thus gaining upon them, the two were running westward, 
away from the enemy's camp. White- Eagle- Feather kept ahead of him, 
so that there were soon two hills between them. The two hills were a 
long distance apart, and the young chief took a spurt and ran as well as 
he could. Before White- Eagle-Feather got to the third hill, the young 
chief had overtaken him, and in passing he said, "Young man, they are 
gaining upon us. I am going." With that, he sped away. In running 
they had circled all around the village, toward the direction in which 
they had entered. They travelled together all the time. White-Eagle- 
Feather had, up to then, been the only person who had been able to enter 
the enemy's village and return to his own camp safely. The young chief 
seemed, however, to be just as great and nimble as himself. When they 
came in sight of their band, the members who had been watching for 
them saw them running on the prairie. "Ho, ho!" they said, "White- 
Eagle-Feather is coming!" Such was the shout. And it was White- 
Eagle- Feather behind the young chief. The young chief slowed up then, 
and White-Eagle-Feather caught up with him. Now they were running 
side by side. They were then in plain sight of their band, and White- 
Eagle-Feather said to the young chief, "The way we shall do is this: 
if I get in first, I shall call for my first prize ; then, when you get in, you 
can call for yours. That is the way we generally do here." So the young 
chief said, "I am going to get the first prize," and he ran as well as he 
could. The young chief got there first. The pipe was lighted, and held 
up to him to smoke. He took only three or four puffs, and called for the 
first prize. So they brought it to him, and put the wampum around him. 
Then White- Eagle-Feather entered. After both had finished smoking, 
White- Eagle-Feather arose, and said, "I wish to tell you all something. 
As long as I have been with you, for these many years, I have been the 
only one who has been able to enter the village of the enemy. Whenever 
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a man went along with me, he was killed, and I was the only one that 
returned. For that reason I always thought I was the bravest man. I 
have changed my mind now. This young man here has been made fun 
of because he was a stranger to us ; but I say he is the bravest man among 
us, and I shall make friends with him." Then the young chief arose, and 
said, " Friend, the great spirits above, on this earth, and below the earth, 
call me 'the Yankton' (iha"ktuha n, ga). My name is not Prisoner-Man. 
White-Eagle-Feather wants to make friends with me, and I am going to 
make friends with him." 

Then they went home from the camp. It took six days to reach their 
village. They danced with their two scalps. Thus they danced all sum- 
mer. After a while, the young chief married. White- Eagle-Feather also 
married. Both had sons. Both lived together in the same lodge. When 
enemies intended to come to the village, these two men in their dreams 
would have knowledge of it, and make preparations to defend them- 
selves. Then the great spirits told this young chief to go home to his 
brother and sister, because the two of them, who were both younger 
than himself, were sick and pining for him. (He had been away from 
his people for many years.) He returned home with White-Eagle- 
Feather. When they got there, in the night, the old man said, " Oh, my 
son !" but the old woman took a wooden poker and hit him with it, say- 
ing, "You have no son. You abused your own son, and made him leave 
us for a long time. Whenever an enemy came, he knew it beforehand 
through his dreams, and was able to warn the people, and they were 
able to make preparations to meet the enemy." He stayed with his 
people for four years, and after that he induced the two tribes to move 
together. From that time on, the members of White-Eagle-Feather's 
band formed part of the Winnebago tribe. It was really the two parts 
of the Winnebago tribe that had thus come together. 

4. THE ORIGIN OF THE THUNDER-BIRD CLAN AND OF THEIR SPIRIT 

ABODE 

In the beginning Earth-Maker was sitting in space, when he came 
to consciousness; 1 and nothing else was there, anywhere. He began to 
think of what he should do ; and finally he began to cry, and tears began 
to flow from his eyes and fall down below him. After a while, he looked 
below him, and saw something bright. The bright objects were his tears, 

1 The origin myth of the Winnebago medicine-lodge begins with the same words. The 
phraseology is extremely similar, as are the incidents, up to the point where the four 
thunder-birds are created. Every incident up to that point, with the exception of the 
tears forming the seas, is found in the former legend. The wishing for light is not men- 
tioned there, and the earth is created by Earth-Maker, and is not the result of a wish. — 
The phraseology of the translation is strongly influenced by the translator's acquaint- 
ance with biblical English, and does not correspond strictly with the Winnebago text. 
It is not to be taken as any evidence of missionary influence upon the contents of the myth. 
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that had flowed below and formed the present waters. When the tears 
flowed below, they became the seas as they are now. Earth- Maker began 
to think again. He thought, " It is thus : if I wish anything, it will become 
as I wish, just as my tears have become seas." Thus he thought. So 
he wished for light, and it became light. Then he thought, "It is as I 
supposed, the things that I wished for, came into existence, as I desired." 
Then he again thought, and wished for the earth, and this earth came 
into existence. Earth-Maker looked on the earth, and he liked it; but 
it was not quiet, it moved about, as do the waves of the seas. Then he 
made the trees, and he saw that they were good, but they did not make 
the earth quiet. Then he made the grass to grow, but the earth was not 
quiet yet. Then he made the rocks and stones, but still the earth was 
not quiet. However, it was nearly quiet. Then he made the four direc- 
tions (cardinal points) and the four winds. 1 On the four corners of the 
earth he placed them as great and powerful people, to act as island- 
weights. Yet the earth was not quiet. Then he made four large beings 
and threw them down toward the earth, and they pierced through the 
earth with their heads eastwards. They were snakes. Then the earth 
became very still and quiet. Then he looked upon the earth, and he saw 
that it was good. Then he thought again of how things came into exist- 
ence just as he desired. Then he first began to talk. He said, "As things 
become just as I wish them, I shall make one in my own likeness." 
So he took a piece of clay (earth) and made it like himself. 2 Then he 
talked to what he had created, but it did not answer. He looked upon 
it, and saw that it had no mind or thought; so he made a mind for it. 
Again he talked to it, but it did not answer; so he looked upon it again, 
and he saw that it had no tongue. Then he made it a tongue. Then he 
talked to it again, but it did not answer; and he looked upon it, and he 
saw that it had no soul ; so he made it a soul. He talked to it again, and 
this time it very nearly said something. But it did not make itself 
intelligible, so Earth-Maker breathed into its mouth and talked to it, and 
it answered. 3 

As the newly-created being was in his own likeness, Earth-Maker felt 
quite proud of him, so he made three more just like him. He made them 
powerful, so that they might watch over the earth. These first four he 
made chiefs of the Thunder- Birds ; and he thought, "Some will I make 
to live upon the earth that I have made." So he made four more beings 
in his own likeness. Just like the others he made them. They were bro- 

1 The cardinal points and the winds have separate names, but these are interchange- 
able. Only one personage is meant. 

2 In the origin myth of the medicine-lodge, man is created from the rib of Earth- 
Maker, mixed with earth and rolled into a ball. 

s In the creation myth of the medicine-lodge, the senses are infused into the clay image 
by Earth-Maker first touching his own mouth, ear, etc., and then touching the corre- 
sponding organ of the image. 
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thers, Ku'nuga, He'na n ga, Ha'kaga, and Na^'ga. 1 He talked to them, 
and said, " Look down upon the earth." So saying, he opened the heavens 
in front of where they sat, and there they saw the earth (spread out below 
them). He told them that they were to go down there to live. "And this 
I shall send with you," he added, and he gave them a plant. "I myself 
shall not have any power to take this from you, as I have given it to you; 
but when, of your own free will, you make me an offering of some of it, 
I shall gladly accept it and give you what you ask. This shall you hold 
foremost in your lives." It was a tobacco-plant that he had given them. 
He said also, "All the spirits that I create will not be able to take this from 
you unless you desire to give it by calling upon them during fasts and 
offering it to them. Thus only can the spirits get any of it. And this also 
I send with you, that you may use it in life. When you offer anything, 
it shall be your mediator. It shall take care of you through life. It shall 
stand in the centre of your dwellings, and it shall be your grandfather." 
Thus he spoke to them. What he meant was the fire. And then he gave 
them the earth to live on. So the four thunder-spirits brought the four 
brothers down to the earth. The oldest one, Ku'nu, said while on their 
way down, " Brother, when we get to the earth and the first child is born 
to me, I shall call him King (chief) of the Thunders, if it be a boy." 
On they came down towards the earth. When they got near the earth, 
it began to get very dark. Then the second brother said, "Brother, 
when we get to the earth and a child is born to me, if it is a girl, it shall 
be called Dark." They came to a place called Within-Lake at Red 
Banks, a lake near Green Bay. On an oak-tree south of the lake is the 
place where they alighted. The branch they alighted on bent down 
from their weight. Then said the third brother to his brothers, "The 
first daughter born to me shall be called She-who-weighs-the-Tree- 
Down- Woman." Then they alighted on earth, but the thunder-spirits 
did not touch the earth. Then said the fourth and last brother to his 
brothers, " Brothers, the first son that is born to me shall be called He- 
who-alights-on-the-Earth." The first thing they did on earth was to 
start their fire. 

Then Earth- Maker looked down upon them, and saw that he had not 
prepared any food for them, so he made the animals, that they might 
have something to eat. The oldest brother said, "What are we going 
to eat?" Then the youngest two took the bow and arrows that Earth- 
Maker had given them, and started towards the east. Not long after, 
the third brother came into view with a young deer on his back; and 
the youngest brother also came with a young deer about two years old 
on his back. The deer that were killed were brothers, and those that 
killed them were also brothers. They were very much delighted that 
they had obtained food. Then said they, " Let us give our grandfather 
1 These are the names for the first four sons among all Winnebagoes. 
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the first taste." Saying thus, they cut off the ends of the tongues, and 
the heart, and threw them into the fire with some fat. The first people 
to call on them were the War-People (wo'nayirfi ua'nkcik 1 ). They came 
from the west. Then came four others. They were the Thunders. 
Thus they were called, the youngest brothers. Then came those of the 
earth. 2 Then came those of the Deer Clan. Then came those of the 
Snake Clan. Then came those of the Elk Clan. Then came those of 
the Bear Clan. Then came those of the Fish Clan. Then came those 
of the Water-Spirit Clan, and all the other clans that exist. Then there 
appeared on the lake a very white bird, Swan they called it; and after 
that, all the other water-birds that exist came. And they named them 
in the order of their coming, until the lake was quite full. Then the 
people began to dress the deer-meat. Suddenly something came and 
alighted on the deer-meat. "What is that?" they said. Then said 
Ku'nuga, the oldest brother, " It is a wasp ; and the first dog that I 
possess, if it is black, Wasp I shall call it." Thus he spoke. "And as 
the wasp scented and knew of the deer-dressing, so shall the dog be 
towards other animals; and wherever the dog is, and animals are in 
the windward, he shall scent them." They made a feast with the deer for 
Earth-Maker, and threw tobacco into the fire and offered it to him. 
And to the other clans they showed how fire was to be made, and gave 
them some. "For," they said, "each of you must now make fire for 
yourselves, as we shall not always lend you some." There the people 
made their home. It was just the time of the year when the grass comes 
as far as the knee (summer). 

One day they reported that something very strange was near the 
camp; but they said to themselves, "We will leave it alone." In a little 
while it moved nearer. Thus it moved toward the camp, and soon it 
began to eat deer-bones. They allowed it to become one of the clans, 
and took it into their house. It was the dog or wolf. They killed one of 
them, and made a feast to Earth-Maker, telling him all about what they 
had done. In the beginning the Thunder clansmen were as powerful as 
the thunder-spirits themselves. It was the Thunder-People who made 
the ravines and the valleys. 3 While wandering around the world, the 
Thunder-People struck the earth with their clubs and made dents in 

1 I strongly suspect that these War-People really represent the Hawk Clan. The few 
Indians among the Nebraskan Winnebagoes who were referred to me as " War-People " 
belonged to the Hawk Clan. According to one informant, the third of the original Hawk 
brothers was the progenitor of the War-People. 

2 Here my informant refers to the second " phratry " of the Winnebagoes. The first 
"phratry" comprises the Thunder, Eagle, Pigeon, and Hawk people. 

3 According to others, the Thunder-People were merely transformed thunder-beings 
who took human shape at the general meeting of all the animals, near Red Bank, Green 
Bay. However, one other member of the Thunder-Bird Clan told me the story of their 
origin substantially as it is found here. They were called Thunder-People because they 
imitated the actions of the thunder-spirits. 
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the hills. That is the reason that the upper clans are chiefs of all the 
others, and that the least of all are the Dog-People. So it was. One 
day the oldest of the brothers lay down and did not rise again, and he 
did not breathe, and he became cold. "What is the matter with our 
oldest brother?" the three others said. Four days they waited for him, 
but still he did not arise. So the second brother was asked by his young- 
est brother what the trouble was. But he did not know anything about 
it, and told him to ask his third brother; but he did not know, either. 
Then the two older brothers asked the youngest one; but he did not 
know, either. Then they began to mourn for him, not knowing what 
to do or think. They fasted and blackened their faces, as we do now 
when we are mourning. They made a platform and laid him on it. 
When the snow 1 fell knee-deep, the three brothers filled their pipe and 
went towards the place of the coming of the daylight, the east. There 
they came to the first being that Earth-Maker had placed in the east, the 
Island- Weight, as he was called. They came to him weeping, and went 
into his tent, turning the stem of their pipe in his mouth. They said, 
" Grandfather, our brother Ku'nu has fallen, and is not able to rise 
again. Earth-Maker made you great, and endowed you with all know- 
ledge, and thus you know all things." He answered, and said, "My 
dear grandsons, I am sorry, but I do not know anything about it; but 
as you have started to find out, I would refer you to the one ahead of 
me (the north). Perhaps he can tell you." So, weeping, they started 
for the next one. When they got there, and told him their troubles, he 
told them he could not help them. "But," he said, "perhaps the one 
ahead of me knows." So they started for the third one (the west), but 
from him likewise they could learn nothing. He also referred them to 
the one ahead (the south). When they reached the fourth and last one, 
they entered the lodge, and, behold ! there sat the three to whom they 
had gone before. 2 Here they asked the last one for help; and not only 
he, but the other three also, answered them, " Grandsons, thus Earth- 
Maker has willed it. Your brother will not rise again. He will be with 

1 In ritualistic tales the word " snow " is expressed by the term " the body of the nephew," 
meaning the rabbit. The rabbit, the creator of the medicine-lodge, is known as hitcu^cge'- 
gikara'djire'ra ("him whom they call the nephew") ; and when this phrase is used for him, 
it is always symbolical of snow. The term "hare" (wacdji n ge'ga) itself is never used 
with such a meaning. " Snow knee-deep " is also the name of one of the four divisions 
of the year, to which our seasons conform only in a rough way. 

2 The visit to the four cardinal points also occurs in the creation myth of the medicine- 
lodge. There the rabbit seeks to discover whether death cannot be recalled. He has 
caused it by disobedience of his grandmother's orders. However, there the first three 
give him no chance to talk, but calmly tell him that they know what he has come for, and 
that they can give him no information, referring him to the one ahead in each instance. 
The last one, however, instead of answering his question, simply tells him that if the pre- 
ceding three spirits, all of whom are so much more powerful than he, could not give him 
any information, how could he be expected to. 
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you no more in this world. And as long as this world lasts, so it will be 
with human beings. Whenever one reaches the age of death, one shall 
die, and those that wish to live long will have to attain that age by good 
actions. Thus they will live long. Into your bodies Earth-Maker has 
placed part of himself. That will return to him if you do the proper 
things. This world will come to an end some time. Your brother shall 
keep a village in the west for all the souls of your clan, and there he shall 
be in full charge of all of you. And when this world is ended, your 
brother shall take all the souls back to Earth-Maker; at least, all those 
who have acted properly. Thus it was. Now you may go home and 
bury your brother in the proper manner." The Thunder-People 
thanked the four spirits and left their tent. When they got home, they 
took their brother's body, dressed him in his best clothes, and painted 
his face. Then they told him where he was to go, and buried him with 
his head toward the west, and with his war-club. They placed the 
branch of a tree at his grave, and painted a little stick red 1 and tied it 
to the tree, so that nothing should cross his path on his journey to the 
spirit-abode. 2 If any thing or animal should cross his path on that 
journey, he must strike it with his club and throw it behind him, so 
that those relatives he has left behind on earth might derive blessings 
in war and attain long life. He would have his pipe and food along with 
him on his journey, and thus the things that he throws behind him will 
be a blessing for those still remaining on earth. Also the life he leaves 
behind him (i. e. the years that, had he lived to a normal age, are still 
due him) and the victories that he might have gained, — all these he is to 
give to his relatives. The riches he might have had, — or, in fact, any- 
thing that he could possibly have had, — he is asked to give to these 
relatives. Then they will not feel so unhappy and lonesome. Such is 
the story up to the time that the spirit starts on his journey to the spirit- 
land. 

The Winnebagoes always encouraged one another to die on the war- 
path, because, if one dies in battle, the person would really not lose 
consciousness, but simply live right on in the spirit, and death would 
seem to him as if he had stumbled over some object. So they would say. 
If you wish to have a happy life as a spirit, do not die in your house. 
If you die in your house, your soul will wander all over the earth in 
want, and when people eat at the four-nights' wake, you will not get 
anything. If they drink water, you will remain thirsty. It is said that 

1 The oldest brother, according to many Winnebagoes, is supposed to have had red 
hair. 

J The remainder of this myth is practically a summary of " The Journey to the Spirit 
Abode," as related on the last night of the four-nights' wake. It does not belong to what 
goes before, but is merely a descriptive detail added by the informant. The foregoing 
myth is related at the winter feast given by the possessors of the sacred bundles of the 
Thunder Clan. Each clan has its own origin myth and winter feasts. 
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people not dying on the warpath will, as spirits, have to content them- 
selves by pointing to food and drink, and licking their fingers. Those 
that die in battle have a village four days' distant from the general vil- 
lage of the souls. They are in need of nothing, as they plant and raise 
their own food, and have so many clothes that they look as if they were 
covered with furs. They play ball and have lots of fun, ride horseback, 
and dance. If any of them should desire to return to the earth and be- 
come alive again, they can do so. The wounds, however, from which they 
died, remain with them in the spirit world. Those who lost their scalps 
are without scalps. Some are without heads, and some without scalp- 
locks. They can see their relatives here on earth whenever they wish to. 
So the people encouraged one another to die bravely and on the war- 
path. 
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